“The “Use of ‘Carot Cards in Role-Playing Games 


‘ard games? I don't know Frank. The art's nice, 
sure, but do you really think they'll catch on?” 

— Francescus “Cichus” Simonetta, to Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, 1450 

For more than five centuries the western world has 
been fascinated with the imagery of the tarot. The 
enigmatic yet familiar symbols have been used for psy- 
chological analysis, fortune telling, artistic expression 
and a wide variety of card games. Role playing adopt- 
ed the mystical symbolism of the tarot quickly and eas- 
ily —a natural marriage. Adventurers braved the risks 
of drawing from the magic decks and tamed their awe- 
some enchantments for their own use, while gamemas- 
ters used the deck as a quick source of character per- 
sonality archetypes and adventure seeds, or even as a 
replacement for dice. Every generation of RPGs seems 
to adopt a new and more exciting use for the cards. 

This article is intended to trace what we know of 
the origins of the cards, and to discuss how RPGs have 
put them to use. There are numerous methods for play- 
ers and gamemasters to integrate the tarot into their 
own games, regardless of genre or system. 


Origin of the Cards 


Card games are not a new phenomena. A wall fres- 
co at Casa Borromeo in Milan, painted in the first half 
of the 15th century, depicts five players (shades of 
M:TG) sitting around a table playing with tarot cards, 
‘A vast number of theories have been proposed to 
account for the origin of the tarot. Depending on who 
you ask, the tarot may be: derived from the ancient 
Egyptian Book of Thoth, symbolic of the 22 letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet, representative of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, taken from the pre-Columbian Aztec 
calendar, created by the Chinese emperor Seun-ho to 
amuse his concubines, created as a form of universal 
communication for mystics meeting in Morocco in the 
year 1200, inspired by the political conflict in Italy 
between the papist Guelphs and the imperial-backed 
Ghibellines, the product of gypsy migrations into 
Europe, or finally, tools of the Rosicrucians, Templars 
or Freemasons. 

What is known for certain is that the oldest cards 
recognizable as tarot date to the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. These cards, called the Visconti, 
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Visconti-Sforza or Lombard cards, come from fifteen 
different groups and number 271 cards. The largest 
grouping is the 74 card Pierpont Morgan-Bergamo 
deck, followed by the 67 card Cary-Yale pack Five of 
the groups are represented by only a single card. 

In the early years of Tarot development, a variety of 
experiments were made, changing the cards in the 
deck or (more commonly) adding to them. By the 
18th century, however, the tarot had been firmly 
established in its present form. All written evidence 
indicates that the cards were used almost exclusively 
for playing games, not to read futures. 

That changed during the French occult revival of 
the late 18th century. Count’de Gebelin was the first 
to propose that the tarot cards were surviving elements 
of the ancient Egyptian Book of Thoth. After his death, 
his theories continued to grow in popularity — despite 
the discovery of the Rosetta Stone and the subsequent 
translation of the hieroglyphic language. The occult 
movement spread throughout the next century, and 
reached its apogee with the rise of the Hermetic Order 
of the Golden Dawn in 1888. 

The Golden Dawn had an illustrious membership, 
including Aleister Crowley, William Butler Yeats and 
Arthur Edward Waite. It was Waite, working with 
Pamela Colman Smith in 1910, who created the 
Rider-Waite taroc Deck. Waite and Crowley each 
authored guides to tarot interpretation, further pro- 
moting the use of the cards for divination. Within the 
last few decades, the number of unique tarot decks has 
exploded into the thousands. 


The Tarot in Role - 
Playing Games 


The first role-playing game to use the tarot was the 
first role-playing game: TSR’s Dungeons & Dragons. 
The Deck of Many Things is certainly one of the most 
well-known magic items in the game: every party of 
adventurers longs for (and fears) a chance at it. As a 
magical MacGuffin, the Deck was powerful and arbi- 
trary. Each character could take up to three draws from 
the deck, and could be rewarded with anything from a 
free experience level, a loyal follower or a random 
magic item to level drain, a “minor death” or simple 
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destruction in the void. Perhaps because of the Deck’s 
fame, few other games have taken this route — using 
the tarot as an actual physical object that the PCs 
handle and use to gain magical powers. 

In Paul Kidd’s Lace @ Steel (a Renaissance-era fan- 
tasy game now out of print), the tarot were used to 
determine character personalities. Every player drew a 
card from the tarot, called his “significator,” and used 
that card’s divinatory meaning to provide a basic per- 
sonality for the PC. Only characters with a significator 
among the Major Arcana were allowed to manipulate 
sorcery, the most powerful magical art form. 
Gamemasters were encouraged to use the significator 
system for NPCs as well, and all characters presented 
in Lace @ Steel’s adventures were given corresponding 
cards, so that the GM had a quick and easy reference 
for their personality types. Lace & Steel was also the 
first RPG to suggest using the tarot as an adventure 
generator. With a variety of other unique features 
(including the first use of cards for fencing and magi- 
cal combat, long before anyone had ever dreamed of 
M:TG) it is truly a shame that this game is no longer 
available. 

Chaosium’s Nephilim uses the tarot ina particularly 
novel way. Players take on the roles of supernatural 
semi-divine beings hiding amongst humankind. The 
Nephilim are divided into twenty-two different groups 
with unique political and spiritual goals (not unlike 
the Clans of Vampire: the Masquerade), each one rep- 
resented by a card of the Major Arcana. Thus, the 
Wheel, the Tower and the Magician all work and con- 
spire against one another, while awaiting the next 
appearance of the Fool (a messianic Nephilim who 
was last incarnated as Jesus Christ). 

White Wolf's Mage brought the tarot to new levels, 
however, by actually printing the first RPG-related 
tarot deck. Long foreshadowed by striking interior art 
throughout the product line, the Mage Tarot actually 
proved somewhat disappointing, since the card art was 
of an erratic quality. Nonetheless, it was an extraordi- 
nary move. Suits and card symbolism have been care- 
fully altered to make the Mage Tarot very relevant to 
the World of Darkness. Tarot symbolism is important 
to Mage: it features on the covers of their books, in 
their advertising, as focuses for magic work and as tools 
for reading the future. 

The Amber Diceless RPG is based on Roger 
Zelazny's fantasy series, Nine Princes in Amber. The 
Amberites make frequent use of magical cards very 
similar to the tarot. Referred to as “Trumps,” the cards 
provide communication and inter-dimensional trans- 
portation. Amber Diceless therefore makes heavy use of 
tarot symbolism. For example, all character portraits 
are rendered as Trump images. PCs may use the cards 
as routes to power, becoming Trump Artists. One par- 
ticular section illustrates Trump readings, through 
which player characters can gain hints of the future, 
and GMs can provide direction to a group of players. 

Amber Diceless is not the only RPG to leave dice 
behind, however. Many games have sought to replace 
dice with the more dramatic and symbolic tarot. In R. 
Talsorian’s Castle Falkenstein, a deck of “regular” cards 
is used for task resolution, magic use, and combat. The 
excellent CF companion book Comme Il Faut, 
describes the use of tarot for this same purpose, adding 
additional nuances to combat and PC interaction. 
Live action RPGs, in particular, have turned to cards 
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instead of dice, and several home-grown LARPs use 
the tarot instead of the rock-paper-scissors system 
made popular by Mind’s Eye Theater. 

Finally, the most recent RPG to use the tarot has 
also been its strongest advocate. Everway, originally 
written by Jonathan Tweet for Wizards of the Coast, 
uses a tarot-inspired card set called the Fortune Deck 
for all game mechanics. The Fortune Deck has been 
expanded to 30 cards, and the symbols have been 
made less ambiguous and therefore easier for a GM to 
interpret. When players enter combat or try to use a 
skill or magic spell, a draw from the Fortune Deck 
(along with the dramatic needs of the story and a mea- 
sure of character skill) determines success or failure. 

Everway goes even farther than this, however; each 
character is defined by a particular Virtue, Flaw and 
Fate, each represented by a card from the Fortune 
Deck. Unlike the random draws in Lace & Steel, each 
player chooses his cards. Although the Fortune Deck 
is modified from its tarot roots, the lineage is clear, and 
many GMs have gone “back to basics,” replacing the 
Fortune Deck with the original tarot. The ancient and 
powerful symbols in the cards are vital to understand- 
ing the cosmology and background of Everway. They 
are a fundamental building block of the game, and the 
most elegant use the cards have yet been put to. 


Gsing the Cards in Dour 
Own Game 


Gamemasters and players should have an easy time 
adapting the tarot for use in your own games. GMs 
who scour the landscape for good props, miniatures 
and maps may be overlooking one of the easiest and 
most handsome visual aids available. 

The trick to using the cards as a source of power — 
a source that player characters can tap and use — is 
deciding what sort of power they represent. The obvi- 
‘ous use is, of course, the power to read the future. This 
is particularly easy if the cards have been used as an 
adventure creator (more on this below); just show the 
player one or two of the cards used in the adventure’s 
creation, and they'll get a vague but meaningful sug- 
gestion of the forces at work in their current situation. 

The pictures represented on the cards may be con- 
jured forth from the card itself; this is particularly 
appropriate for the Minor Arcana, which is composed 
of inanimate objects such as swords, staves, cups and 
coins. Unusual tarot decks may replace these standard 
suits with more unique forms, allowing more flexibili- 
ty in summoning (spears and stones are common, 
though the player may have to be creative to find a use 
for conjured rocks). 

A mote exciting possibility is the thought of com- 
municating with and questioning the beings repre- 
sented in the cards — perhaps a player can, through 
meditation, commune with the Magician, the 
Emperor or the Hermit. Their advice could be very 
helpful in exploring a GM's intricate plot, or gaining 
insight into the motivations of NPCs. Since the tarot 
are so often used to represent personality archetypes, 
they might be used for a primitive sort of mind control 
— temporarily overriding a victim’s natural caution 
with the Fool, for instance, or inspiring a subject to 
take action with the Chariot. Characters might be 
able to somehow “link” themselves with one or more 
of the cards, using the symbol to alter their destiny or 
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abilities. For instance, if'a young apprentice could link 
himself to the Magician card, it might elevate his mag- 
ical prowess and allow him to master spells that he had 
never dreamed of. Likewise, the Emperor could be 
used to gain terrestrial power and wealth. If the char- 
acter lost his link with the card, the boon would slip 
away. An entire campaign could be built around the 
secret wars waged over such powerful cards. 

Using the tarot for game mechanic purposes — as 
a replacement for dice — can require some work on 
the part of GM. There are two basic approaches to 
reading tarot cards as randomizers: the interpretive 
and the literal. In the first, the card gives a general 
indication of success or failure, and leaves the GM and 
player to hash out the specifics. In the second, the 
value of the card and its suit (six of swords, ten of 
wands, etc.) substitute for the value of the die roll. 
Interpretive systems require a high level of trust in the 
GM, as does any purely dramatic storytelling style sys- 
tem driven more by drama than chance. They usually 
use only the Major Arcana, since those cards contain 
the strongest and most well-known symbols. The best 
way to illustrate a successful use of this system is 
through example: 

Auric is a veteran warrior skilled with a sword — 
he’s sneaking through a palace, trying to escape a 
squad of guards. The GM draws a card from the Major 
Arcana to determine success or failure, and the result 
is the High Priestess. This card represents wisdom and 
common sense, and suggests that Auric is probably 
doing the right thing. He sticks to dark hallways, 
avoids Fights, and manages to elude the guards. 
Altemately, the GM could interpret the card more 
directly: Auric may be discovered by the local high 
priestess and, since the card is essentially a positive 
‘one, she may be an ally who can help Auric in his mis- 
sion. 

Gamemasters using the tarot as an interpretive 
replacement for game mechanics should feel free to 
simplify or even alter the meanings of the cards, to 
make them consistent from one use to the next. They 
should also feel free to add new cards, or to delete con- 
fusing images as necessary. 

Literal systems require that player character skills 
have a numerical value reflecting competence — usu- 
ally anumber ranging from 0-12 or 0-15. This provides 
a range approximately comparable to the number of 
cards in a suit, with the Ace counting as 1, the Page as 
an 11, Knight as 12, Queen as 13 and King as 14. The 
player draws a card from the deck (or plays one from 
his hand, depending on the system in use) and adds 
the number to his requisite skill. If the final number is 
equal to or greater than the difficulty, the task is suc- 
cessful. Each suit may be useful only for particular 
kinds of tasks (swords for intelligence feats, clubs for 
physical acts, cups for personal interaction, pentacles 
for financial dealings and social status. This is a char- 
acteristic of systems which allow characters to keep a 
hand of playable cards), or each suit may be used for 
any type of task (most common in games where play- 
ers draw a card from the deck each-time they attempt 
a skill). Again, our example: 

Auric has a stealth (or “hide in shadows”) skill of 8 
and is once again attempting to elude the guards. He 
draws a single card from the deck: the 7 of Cups, for a 
Final result of 8+7=15. The GM plays for the guards, 
who have perception skills of 6. He draws the King of 
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Wands, valued at a 14, and 24+6=20. Auric gets spot- 
ted by the guards. 

Literal systems generally rely on the Minor Arcana, 
using the Major Arcana to put additional spin on t 
resolution. Major Arcana may suggest fancy combat 
moves or plot complications (like the Romance or 
Nemesis cards of TORG and Masterbook), and may 
have either an assigned numerical value or else require 
the player to draw again. 

No matter the game system or genre, the tarot can 
be used as archetypes for characters — either directly 
or indirectly. For instance, in a literal interpretation, 
the GM may create an antagonist or ally group that 
the players encounter, with members based on the 
cards. Perhaps the best way to set up such an organiza- 
tion is todo stay subtle; an enemy does not need to be 
a real Devil to represent that card in the deck — a 
seductive, evil, nature will suffice. Adopt existing 
NPCs (and players) from the campaign into the tarot 
structure, filling out the ranks of the Major and Minor 
Arcana. What does this shadowy organization want? 
That remains for the GM to decide. The cards may 
serve merely as a convenient method of organization, 
or may have been chosen because the cards are also 
routes to power (as discussed 
above). 
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A less literal interpreta- 
tion sees the tarot used as 
thumbnail personality 
sketches. The _ players 
encounter dozens of minor 
NPCs during any given play 
session, and when they do, 
the GM draws a card from 
the deck to get a quick feel 
for the demeanor of the new 
character, This keeps the 
GM fresh, and prevents the 
“stock character” syndrome, 
in which all of the NPCs 
fall into a few clearly recog- 
nizable categories. Players 
can use the method as well, 
choosing or randomly draw- 
ing a tarot to give at least a 
basic personality descrip- 
tion (this technique is high- 
ly dependent on the sort of 
game being played — ran- 
dom personality determina- 
tion is not recommended 
for systems that otherwise 
allow player choice in char- 
acter creation). 

Finally, and potentially 
the most helpful, is the use 
of the tarot as a quick 
adventure generator. This 
requires some practice and 
imagination, but any GM 
with confidence and an 
open mind should get the 
hang of it after a try or two. 

The simplest method of 
adventure generation is to 
simply flip a few cards over, 
and work with the impres- 
sions given. There is no 
rigid structure here — the 
cards serve merely as spurs 
to the GM's imagination. 

For example, Walter is 

creating an adventure for his 
fantasy game and turns over a 
few cards for ideas. The first draw is the Hermit, a card 
that represents a reclusive, wise figure. The second 
draw is the Star, representing hope, and the last card is 
Temperance, which is the perfect union of two oppo- 
sites, After some thought, Walter decides that the 
players are enlisted to aid an aging Queen whose realm 
is in great danger. Her husband died and divided the 
land between his two rival sons; the war between them 
is tearing the realm apart. Omens and portents have 
told her that the players can solve her dilemma 
(though they themselves might not know how). The 
best resolution of this dilemma is, in fact, to find the 
“dead” father, who has in fact merely retreated from 
the world to live in quiet seclusion. 

‘A more complicated method is to actually create a 
“spread,” in which a half dozen or more cards are laid 
out in a particular order. Each position represents an 
element of the story. An example of such a spread is 
illustrated below: 
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The idea behind this tarot spread is to create a sto- 
ryline, with the player characters at the beginning, 
their eventual goal at the end, and obstacles in the 
middle. The player's personal resources, previous his- 
tory, current situation and allies are all represented. 

1) Center Card — Player Characters 

2) Across Center — Immediate Obstacles 

3) Left of Center — Past Influences 

4) Below Center — Personal. Resources 

5) Above Center — Allies 

6) Right of Center — Opposition 

7) Far Right — Eventual Goal or Destination 


Card One — Player Characters 

The first card drawn and placed obviously repre- 
sents the heroes themselves. Some gamemasters might 
find it helpful to choose this card, perhaps picking a 
particular player to emphasize. For instance, use the 
High Priest for a religious PC, Strength for warriors, 
the Magician for wizards, and the Wheel of Fortune for 
rogues. Alternately, pick a card that seems to represent 
the entire company (six of swords, perhaps), or their 
designated leader (the court cards — King, Queen, 
Knight and Page — are particularly well suited for this 
role). A random choice can be made, but it often 
makes the reading harder, since the card may not seem 
to easily suit the heroes. 


Card Two — Immediate Obstacles 

The second card is placed across the first one, atop 
it and partially obscuring it. This represents the player 
characters’ immediate situation, which usually serves 
as an obstacle to entering or succeeding in the story- 
line. It may not actually be related to the larger story, 
but failure to overcome it will prevent the heroes from 
achieving their goal. 

Card Three — Past Influences 

This card, placed behind the first two, represents a 
past subplot in extended campaigns: something from a 
previous adventure which is influencing this one. This 
may mean an adversary, a personal relationship 
between PC and NPC, or any other ramification of a 
PC action. Note that this is great for building cam- 
paign storylines — when characters and plots contin- 
ue to make themselves felt long after the initial story, 
the world becomes more real and the game grows. 


Card Four — Personal Resources 

The fourth card is placed below the first two, and 
symbolizes something that the players bring with 
them. It may be a magic artifact, a special skill, valu- 
able experience or even a particular way of doing 
things. In any case, what's important here is that the 
players don’t need to gather this resource: they just 
have to learn how to use it. 


Card Five — Allies 

Place this card above the first two. It represents 
outside resources that the players can rely upon, or 
must gather in order to succeed. They may not know 
the identity of these allies, but they are there. Again, 
the card may represent some powerful weapon that 
they must retrieve, a mentor to consult, or a secret 
patron. 


Card Six — Antagonists 


Blocking their way to the final goal, the sixth card 
is placed to the right of the first two. It represents the 
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principal opposition to the PCs, taking the form of 
physical opponents (man against man), terrain (man 
against nature), internal conflict within the PC com- 
pany, or even psychological conflict within the indi- 
vidual members (man against himself). 


Card Seven — Eventual Goal or 


Destination 

The last card is placed to the far right, and repre- 
sents the situation that the players wish to arrive at, or 
which they will end in whether they want to or not 
(this depends on the cards and the factors revealed so 
far — some spreads reveal eventual destinations that 
no PC group would seek out if they could help it). 

The key to successful tarot reading — and adven- 
ture design — is to be creative and open-minded. Do 
not take the cards too literally, unless their meaning 
seems obvious! If your players have access to tarot 
cards within the context of the game, they may seek to 
use them to divine the future; a successful reading 
could allow them to see the cards used in the creation 
of the story. Without your notes, of course, the spread 
will be very vague, but it generally gives the heroes 
some indication of what to do next. 


An Example of the 7-Card 
Story Spread 


Walter is using the tarot cards to create a story for 
his four-member fantasy RPG group. The leader of the 
company is an intelligent, disciplined mage named 
Rand; his beautiful wife Selina is his loyal supporter 
and an exceptional thief. Brom is Rand's best friend, 
one of the strongest fighters in the land. Finally, 
Selina’s brother Jano is a young, rebellious teenager 
who is usually chasing pretty girls, but is pretty good 
with a bow when things get violent. 
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Player Characters: Four of Wands 

The GM selects the four of wands to represent the 
players. Wands represent fire and creativity, something 
that seems particularly appropriate for this company 
(Rand is an exceptionally creative leader, Jano fires 
flaming arrows from a magical bow). 


Immediate Obstacles: The Magician 

An easy card to interpret in a fantasy game setting, 
this card suggests that the company is currently bat- 
tling, is being manipulated by, or is about to cross a 
powerful wizard. Alternately, Rand (who is a mage 
himself) may be taking actions that place the compa- 
ny in danger. 


Past Influences: Ace of Cups 

This is an exceptionally good card, representing 
abundance and joyful fulfillment; its place in the past 
influences position implies that the new story will 
grow out of one in which the heroes were very suc- 
cessful. Alternately, since the cups are a water sign, the 
past influence may have something to do with water. 
In this case, Selina always had a bit of a crush on the 
merman prince of an undersea kingdom. The last time 
the heroes were involved with that land, they helped 
the prince battle a band of surface world miscreants 
who had traveled to the city by magic and were 
attempting a coup. Several villains escaped, and this 
seems like a good time for them to put in another 
appearance. 

Personal Resources: 


Pentacles 

This card represents a mature, methodical person, 
well organized, patient and capable. This is very 
indicative of Rand, the leader, and implies that his 
reasonable intellect will be required for success. 
Perhaps the antagonists of the story will try to distract 
the heroes through hired thugs, misdirection and 
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other red herrings; Rand will have to keep everyone 
focused on the problem at hand, and avoid losing sight 
of the real menace. 


Allies: Queen of Swords (reversed) 

When this card is reversed, it gains a very negative 
connotation, representing narrow-mindedness, 
treachery and vengefulness. Placed in the Allies posi- 
tion, it implies that the heroes may have to seek aid 
from someone whom they would not normally work — 
perhaps even an old enemy. 


Opposition: The Hermit 

Generally this card is a positive one, 
representing inner wisdom and contem- 
plation of life's mysteries, but his 
retreat from the world can also be 
taken to extremes. With the card in 
Opposition, that seems to be the indi- 
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cation here. The primary antagonist for the heroes is a 
figure who has withdrawn from the world unwisely, 
perhaps for the wrong reasons or in a vain attempt to 
escape from mundane concerns. He may be afraid to 
face the truth, or in possession of dangerous knowl- 
edge. 


Eventual Goal or Destination: Ace 


of Swords (reversed) 

A most unfortunate card to have in such a critical 
position, the Ace of Swords, when reversed, represents 
self-destruction and disaster, sometimes the tyrannical. 
Rule of one over many. This implies that the heroes 
are destined for a dire fate, though tyranny might actu- 
ally be the goal of the antagonists, a goal that the 
heroes are trying to thwart. 

After some thought, the following storyline sug- 
gests itself: the undersea prince sends a letter to Selina, 
but Rand intercepts it and, jealous of their friendship, 
refuses to pass it along to her. That's too bad because 
the letter, far from being a romantic message, warns 
Selina that the villains who tried to take over the city 
have embarked upon a terrible plan. Their leader, a 
powerful wizard, has been driven mad by his failure to 
achieve terrestrial power and sequestered himself in a 
hidden lair, from which he can use his magics to wreak 
terrible destruction. Rand’s jealousy acts as the imme- 
diate Obstacle; to overcome this, he must rely on his 
wisdom and prudence (Player Resources). The mad 
wizard (Opposition) has retreated to a nearly impreg- 
nable fortress once built and maintained by an enemy 
of the players (Allies). Though she knows the fortress 
well, including secret entrances and passwords, this 
old foe is ill-disposed towards the heroes and it will 
take some creative role-playing to secure her aid. If the 
players delay too long, or allow themselves to be dis- 
tracted by the minor foes thrown against them by the 
mad mage, then disaster will result — even if the mage 
fails in his bid to destroy the earth, he may slay one of 
the company (probably Selina, which would teach 
Rand a lesson about jealousy). 

There are many other ways to interpret these same 
cards; this is offered as just one example. And if the 
plots don’t seem to fit the player company in question, 
just recast them into something they can work with. 


Carot Trivia 


There are many unanswered questions about the 
tarot, not the least of which is their mysterious origin. 
However, even without delving into the claims of 
ancient Egyptian, American Indian Hindu or Jewish 
origins for the cards, there remain some puzzling mys- 
teries. A few of them have been collected here, just to 
give players and GMs some interesting fads that might 
be useful. 


Tack Holes 

Most of the Visconti and Visconti-Sforza cards suf- 
fer a peculiar damaging feature: the presence of tack 
holes. Usually centered on the top of the cards, the 
purpose behind the holes is unknown. The cards may 
have been pierced for display purposes, or kept on a 
threaded spindle. This trait is only seen in the oldest 
decks, dating from the 15th century. 

In his book Last Call, author Tim Powers suggests 
that the holes were placed deliberately in the cards as 
a safety feature. The oldest decks have profound, pow- 
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